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You are cordially tnetled 


: to visit with us at the Canco booth in 
i : Convention Hall during the Canners’ 
Convention. 


We’d like very much to sit down with 
you to swap ideas, talk old times and 
new, and discuss your problems too, if 
any. Stop in, won’t you? 


You'll be welcome 
at Booth No. E.13 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HAMILTON, 
CANADA 
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| MEMO to You 
if you plan 
to attend the 
NATIONAL. 
CANNERS 
CONVENTION 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Jan. 19 - 23 


Our Sewices to the Industry 


have produced these outstanding results: 
@ 44 years of consecutive annual savings refunds 


@ over $24,000,000 in savings to policyholders 


p. S. if you are not a policyholder, stop in 
or write us for full information 


4h years CANNERS 
of dependable EXC HA N G E 


specialized 
fire insurance for S U BS C RI B ERS 
Food Processors LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


4210 PETERSON AVE. CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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Now is the time for all packers 
to check with CONTINENTAL... 


Here are six of many good reasons why it is sound business for 
a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


‘@ It costs nothing to talk things over. 


@ We may well be able to give you 
better service because our thirty-six can 
plants are strategically located. 


@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- 
ibility we can assure you of a dependable 
supply. 

@ Our technical people may be able to 
suggest a change in your processing oper- 
ations that will save you money. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


e Our Research Department may have 
the answer to a knotty technical problem 
which is bothering you. 

@ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man — 
are anxious to serve you. 


mental as 
cant beat Continen ; 
source of SUPPYY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street 


Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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: quality in present day packs. 
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EDITORIALS 


necessary in many instances, to take inventory of 
our physical holdings at the end of the year. 
Just so, the beginning of a new year offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to take inventory of our own and our 
industry’s progress. There will be plenty of modern 
pot bellied stoves over at Atlantic City come January 
19. In preparation for these bull sessions it might be 
helpful to get our feet up in the air for a few minutes 
and do a little premeditating. 
There can be no question that the industry has come 
a long way up to this point. We don’t have to look 
back very far to note a tremendous improvement in 
Thanks to our research 


YY INVENTORY—It’s good practice, and 


_ laboratories, the cooperation of our land grant col- 
_ leges, and the ingenuity of the machinery and supply 


firms serving this industry, canning has now become 
an exact science. From the selection of the seed, yes, 


_ even before that, from the selection and treatment of 
_ the soil, all the way through to the warehouse, the high- 
_ way to quality is clearly marked. We know now that 


Jot fruits, berries and vegetables. 


we can’t plant any old seed in any old kind of soil and 
expect to get results. We know that we have to spray 
or dust to insure both quality and yield. We know that 
we must have absolute control of the harvest, that our 
planting and harvesting schedule must be carefully 


' planned and executed, that we must make use of the 
' most modern, efficient machinery to make sure the raw 


product reaches our plants at the peak of perfection. 
We know that on arrival the raw product must be han- 
dled without a moment’s delay, with efficient labor 
saving equipment to assure quality and a profit. We 
know that in the process we must, as far as possible, 
avoid the risk of human error by the use of modern 
instrumentation. We know that it’s good practice to 
check quality consistently as the pack progresses, and 
we realize the advantages, yes, even the necessity of 
using modern labor saving equipment in the ware- 


house. 


We have seen the development of many new varieties 
The industry has 


F generally accepted the principle of spraying and dust- 
sing as an insurance program rather than a last ditch 
effort to save the crop. In the past several years there 
q have been many new developments in processing: flash 
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pasteurization, continuous cooking and cooling, cream- 
ogenized corn, asceptic canning, the canning of fresh 
milk, to name just a few. We are interested in the 
future development of these and others—processing by 
radiation, the use of atomic energy by-products, anti- 
biotics, etec;—Developments in research that could 
change the canning industry picture over night. 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED—Oh yes, we have come 
a long way. There’s little resemblance between even 
the smallest cannery today and that of ten years ago, 
but there’s still much room for improvement. There 
are a good many people who are wondering, for in- 
stance, if the spraying and dusting program isn’t 
boomeranging in that natural enemies also are being 
killed off. Others, notably the government, are wor- 
ried about the residue left on the fruits and vegetables. 
Personally, we are inclined to believe we are getting 
entirely to conscious of thé microbes, filth and what- 
not. If we keep on, pretty soon some one will get the 
bright idea that we are to cauterize our tongues every 
few hours to control the millions of microbes known to 
be there at all times. 

But continuing—there’s room for improvement in 
the spraying and dusting rigs, and possibly in the ma- 
terials themselves, to obtain better coverage. Much 
work is being done in this field and new developments 
can be expected in the harvesting end. It’s generally 
agreed we have a corn picker, a beet and potato digger. 
Progress has been made in making tomato and pine- 
apple picking easier, and more rapid. In next week’s 
Convention Program Issue readers will be given the 
first full report of the progress in the development of 
the bean harvester and the pea combine. The develop- 
ment of the latter is not quite so far advanced as the 
former. In the processing room the continuous cooker 
is a distinct advancement, though not the final answer, 
we believe. We still need further reduction of the 
cook for perfect reproduction of flavor. It’s gratify- 
ing, indeed, to know that so many experts are concern- 
ing themselves with this problem. 1952 may not bring 
the final answer, but it is sure to bring continued im- 
provement. Even the smallest canner cannot afford 
not to keep abreast of these developments. 


(Please turn the page.) 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


SALES AND MERCHANDISING — 
In our meditation we have purposely 
saved the subject of sales and merchan- 
dising until this point, for it is in this 
part of the business, that in our opinion, 
the industry has made least progress. 
To be sure, this is not true of the na- 
tional advertisers, and some few others, 
but the majority of small canners are 
still operating, so to speak, in the Dark 
Ages, when it comes to sales and mer- 
chandising. It’s hard to imagine that 
there would be any one left in the indus- 
try at this stage of the game who regu- 
larly follows the practice of letting their 
brokers sell wherever they can, at the 
best price they can get without any re- 
gard for repeat business. But there are 
too many of them left. The only satis- 
faction the rest of the industry has is 
that they won’t be left for long. Trouble 
is, there always seems to be another 
farmer ready and willing to take their 
place. Ahead of these, of course, comes 
the under-financed canner who places 
himself entirely at the mercy of his credi- 
tors. But usually these are one and the 
same. Next, and there are many, many 
people who disagree with us on this— 
there can be no real success, no success 
with security unless a canner developes 
consumer preference for his product un- 
der his own label. Arguments to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, any business 
with a thousand customers is far more 
capable of weathering a storm than a 
business with but one customer. There 
are difficulties, to be sure, hundreds of 
them, but even the smallest canner can 
obtain limited acceptance of his own 
label, concentrating in one local market 
at a time, doing a consumer promotion 
job, proportionately, and even more in- 
timately than the national advertiser. 
The canners label combined with A-B-C 
grade labelling seems to be the perfect 
answer here. 


There are a thousand and one other 
Considerations. What about frozen foods 
for instance? Is this the new process 
the industry has been looking for? Could 
be partially at least. What about fresh 
foods? There have been many advances 
in handling and shipping fresh produce. 
Packers are fighting tooth and nail to 
maintain and increase markets. Yes, 
selling and merchandising deserves much 
more attention in 1952 than it has 
been given in the past. Canners might 
well make that their first Resolution. 
Wouldn’t it be grand and glorious if 
every canner at the end of 1952 could 
write us a letter similar to the following 
letter from one of our good Mid-western 
friends, dated December 13: 


“Dear Mr. Judge: 


Thanks for your letter inviting us to 
participate in your convention issue. 

Strange as it may seem we are back- 
ing away from trying to get new ac- 
counts. We have sufficient business in 


the Midwest here and some strategic 
spots in the Southeast to take all the 
business we can safely handle. We have 
had to turn away quite a bit of business 
in the past few years because of our 
inability to pack more of the particular 
items that these fellows want. We have 
found in times past that many of the 
brothers that bother us at the convention 
are fellows who want stuff that is in 
scarce supply or that don’t fit in well 
with our program. 

It may sound ridiculous but we believe 
we are on the right track and want to 
do the best possible job we can for trade 
we have had for many years and in most 
cases their business has grown tremen- 
dously in the last 10 years so that we are 
pressed to meet the additional demands 
requested of us. 


If we change our idea in this we will 
get in touch with you. 
Yours very truly.” 


BROWN INSTRUMENT COURSES 


The first courses in instrument main- 
tenance and repair to be held by Brown 
Instruments Division of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company will start 
on January 7 at the Brown School in 
Philadelphia. As in the past, a large 
part of the six months of training for 
the second semester of the 1951-52 ses- 
sion will be for the benefit of Honeywell 
customers men. Other periods will be 
held for the training of Honeywell men 
who will be assigned to field sales and 
service staffs upon successful completion 
of the courses. The schedule will be 
divided into study periods of varying 
lengths including a 13 week comprehen- 
sive course that will extend from Feb- 
ruary 11 to May 9. Other courses will 
be held from January 7 to June 27, and 
it is expected that special courses will 
be held for government engineers; edu- 
cational institutions and those from vari- 
ous friendly nations. During 1951 the 
company maintained instructions for 
similar groups for practically the entire 
year. 


NORWEGIAN CANNERIES 
EXPLORE TUNA CANNING 


Some canneries on the Norwegian west 
coast have become interested in packing 
tuna for export according to a report of 
an official of Norsk Frossenfisk in the 
October 10 issue of Fiskaren, a Nor- 
wegian trade paper. At present the 
greatest proportion of the tuna taken in 
Norway is exported to Italy either fresh 
or frozen. 


Experts have been brought in to dis- 
cuss export possibilities and to aid in the 
preparation and canning of tuna. Inso- 
far as the United States market is con- 
cerned, the official stated that either 
Norwegian packers must can the small 
tuna whose meat is lighter in color than 
the large ones, or Norwegian research 
must come forward with a method which 
will permit the canners to make tuna 
meat lighter by artifical means, 
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MD. VEGETABLE GROWERS 
TO MEET IN BALTIMORE 


The Maryland Vegetable Growers 
Association will hold its thirty-third an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore, Maryland, 
January 10, to discuss the latest develop- 
ment in the industry. 

R. J. Fortier, of the American Can Co., 
will report on the progress in the devel- 
opment of a mechanical harvester for 
snap beans. 

The effects of newer insecticides for- 
mulas for controlling Mexican’ bean 
beetles will be related by Dr. L. P. Dit- 
man, University of Maryland entomolo- 
gist. 

The sweet potato variety studies by 
the University of Maryland, comparing 
newer varieties with old, will be outlined 
by W. A. Methews, associate professor 
of vegetable crops. These variety studies 
are conducted at the vegetable research 
farm near Salisbury. 

One of the major problems confronting 
growers of spinach and peas is weed 
control. Research data on the problem 
collected during the last four years will 
be presented by E. K. Bender, Extension 
vegetable crop specialist of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


“IT’S IN THE BAG” SHOW 
MAKES BOW 


One of the first 1952 top television pro- 
grams, of particular interest to the whole 
Food Industry, bowed in with the new 
year on January 7th over the entire 
WNBT network at 10:30 a.m. from the 
New Amsterdam Theatre Roof in New 
York City. 

Called “It’s in the Bag,” this half hour 
program, which is being telecast Mon- 
days through Fridays, is a fast-moving 
audience participation-variety quiz show 
built around a typical American grocery 
store. It was designed by its producers, 
Package Shows, Inc., to combine enter- 
tainment with the stimulation of grocery 
sales. 

The program, which is directed by 
Frank Jacoby, features the nation’s new- 
est television personality, master of cere- 
monies Jerry Toman; the alluring voice 
of Arlene James, who doubles as _ pro- 
gram hostess; and the music of the sing- 
ing and playing Jesters, long-time tele- 
vision favorites. 

Three contestants from the studio 
audience, chosen before the program gets 
under way, are given an opportunity to 
win lucrative food and appliance prizes, 
worth on an average of $200, via the quiz 
route. Then, as the climax of the tele- 


cast they are privileged to compete for | 


the “Boodle Bag,” a $500 jack-pot prize. 

Throughout the entire show, and in 
grocery stores, too, 
merchandising good will 


role. This bag, given to each contestant 


to hold her prizes, points up one or more 7 
grocery specials and is a constant remin- © 
der both to the contestants, the studio © 
audience and the at-home on-lookers, of © 
the merchandise being especially stressed. 


an extraordinary 
ambassador, 
“the talking grocery bag,” plays a key ~ 
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SALES 
PROMOTION 


AIC MID-WEST MEMBERS MEET 
WITH DISTRIBUTORS 


A joint meeting of midwestern mem- 
bers of the Associated Independent Can- 
ners and their distributors was held in 
Chicago recently to announce national 
promotions scheduled for the first six 
months of 1952. 


The group heard details of promotions 
arranged by AIC to feature distributors 
brands and private labels of Canned Peas 
and Corn, which sell the lions share of 
these two fast-turning staples. Initially, 
AIC members are working with their dis- 
tributors and the Pet Milk Sales Com- 
pany in promoting Corn in January and 
Peas in May. For the current promotion 
of “Barbecued Corn and Meat Balls”, 
colorful display materials for brand im- 
printing are now available thru AIC 
members. 


In both promotions, displays will be 
built in more than 27,000 stores by the 
Pet Milk sales force. More than 2,500,- 
000 recipes will be distributed. These 
campaigns will be supplemented by con- 
sumer sales messages on three national 
network programs plus a consumer pub- 
licity program to newspaper food editors 
with 30,000,000 readers. 


The urgency of the need for canners 
and distributors to work together in such 
promotions as this was emphasized by 
Harold H. Jaeger, Director of Marketing 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, who 
spoke at the meeting. 


A joint meeting of Associated Independent Canners and their distributors was held 


in Chicago recently to organize plans for the January canned corn and Pet Milk tie-in. 
AIC members attending were: seated, left to right, John P. Kraemer, Mammoth Spring 
Canning Company, Sussex, Wisconsin; Greydon Jones, Columbia Canning Company, 
Cambria, Wisconsin; Edward H. Dunlap, AIC president, Plymouth Canning Company, 


Plymouth, Indiana, and John C. Holme, AIC’s Director of Marketing. 


Standing, left 


to right are: Kenneth Reuhl, Pardeeville Canning Company, Pardeeville, Wisconsin; 
Alex Meyer, Fredonia Canning Company, Fredonia, Wisconsin; Al Klumb, Rockfield 
Canning Company, Rockfield, Wisconsin; and Robert O. Baker, Jr.. Baker Canning 


Company, Theresa, Wisconsin. 


Distributors present included repre- 
sentatives of Royal Blue Stores, Sprague 
Warner’s Cardinal Stores, B. A. Railton 
Company, A & P, Regent Canned Foods 
Company, O. E. Eklund & Son, and Red 
& White. Others who will tie-in with the 
promotion. include Smart & Final Com- 
pany, Spartan Grocers, Jobbers Service, 
Flagstaff Foods, General Grocers, West- 
ern Grocer Company, Lee Foods and 
leading chain organizations. 


H. J. Heinz Company will use this billboard in 847 communities from coast to coast 
to spearhead its forthcoming “All Star Values” national sales promotion. Trade papers, 
national consumer magazines and 880 newspapers will also be used to carry the cam- 
paign message and spotlight grocery values in the “57 varieties.” The campaign opens 
January 21, and will extend through a nine-week period. 


Todays Best Buys In Quolity foods! 
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Promotional materials imprinted with distributors 
brands are available from any AIC member. 


HEINZ PROMOTION 


H. J. Heinz Company will open 1952 
with the most complete sales promotion 
campaign in the company’s history, a 
nationwide “All Star Values” sale, utiliz- 
ing virtually every advertising media 
and offering special point-of-sale ma- 
terial designed for all-out showmanship. 

Against a background of impact ad- 
vertising at both the local and national 
levels, Heinz will launch the campaign 
on January 21 and carry the intensive 
promotion through for a_ nine-week 
period. 


Designed to create increased store 
traffic and to hold neighborhood store 
patronage, the “All Star Values” cam- 
paign will promote the 57 Varieties line 
in newspapers, national magazines, trade 
publications and billboards. 


January issues of leading trade papers 
will inform grocers of the extra selling 
pressure to be employed. A total of 880 
newspapers, the largest number ever 
used by Heinz on a single schedule, will 
feature “All Star Values.” The cam- 
paign theme will be carried in full 1200 
line adds, a majority in two colors. 


A minimum of four newspaper ads 
will be carried in every major market of 
the country and even stores in the small- 
est areas will be provided powerful sell- 
ing tools through strong advertising 
support. 

As an example of the campaign’s pene- 
tration through newspaper ads, Arthur 
Dimond, Heinz advertising manager, 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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RESEARCH: 


Detasseling Eliminated in 


Producing Hybrid Seed Corn 


It has been estimated that on a single 
day each summer some 125,000 persons in 
these United States are busily engaged in 
pulling the tassels out of corn plants. To 
the uninitiated, these might seem like 125,- 
000 candidates for stern psychiatric treat- 
ment; to the producer of hybrid corn 
seed, they are a vital part of his busi- 
ness and, on them, depends largely the 
success of his enterprise. 


Hybrid seed results from crossing corn 
plants of different types. These parent 
plants are grown side by side in large, 
isolated crossing fields and are polli- 
nated by the wind. Only the pollen from 
the male parent, however, can be allowed 
to disperse itself on to the seed-producing 
parts of the female corn plant. If pollen 
from the female parent itself spreads 
onto its own seed parts, the resultant 
seed will not be true to type and the 
farmer will not get the vigor, uniformity 
and quality he has come to expect from 
hybrid corn. Thus, each year hybrid 
seed producers hire thousands of tempo- 
rary workers to pull out the tassels from 
the female plants before any pollen is 
shed by them. And, as stated above, this 
army of workers numbers 125,000 on the 
peak day of the tassel-pulling season. 


All of which leads up to the fact that 
two New England plant scientists have 
recently come up with a process which 
does awav with this laborious detasseling 
chore. They are Dr. Donald F. Jones, 
head of the Genetics Department at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and Dr. Paul C. Mangelsdorf of 
Harvard University and formerly on the 
Connecticut Station staff. They describe 
their latest wizardry with corn plants in 
a new bulletin entitled “The Production 
of Hybrid Seed Corn Without Detassel- 
ing”. The process described therein has 
been hailed as the greatest contribution 
to the industry since the development of 
double-crossed hybrid corn itself by Dr. 
Jones some 30 years ago. 


In their new publication, the two re- 
searchers explain that it’s all done with 
“cytoplasmic male sterility”. What this 
means is that they’ve found a way to 
make a plant which produces no pollen 
on its tassels to begin with (it’s male 
sterile), but its seed-making parts are 
perfectly normal. By using plants of 
this type as the female parent in cross- 
ing fields, there’s no danger of self-pol- 
lination and trueness to type is insured 
without the necessity of tassel-pulling. 
By another tricky genetic process, 
they’ve found a way to restore pollen 
fertility in the final crop so that the 
farmer will get full ears of corn. 


The process represents almost 30 years 
of work on the part of the two scientists. 
It is now so perfected that almost any 
standard inbred or hybrid can be made 
pollen sterile by an ingenious method of 
crossing and backcrossing. Several com- 
mercial hybrid seed corn producers are 
already trying the process on some 1,000 
acres of seed fields in 1951. 


Benefits accrue not only to the seed 
producer, however. The grower of hybrid 
corn also receives some advantages. 
There is considerable indications that 
plants freed of their pollen-producing 
function divert their energies to bigger 
stalk and ear growth and preliminary 
yield tests show that the crop from ster- 
ile plants may be larger than that from 
the fertile counterparts. Eventually, 
too, the saving in labor by the seed pro- 
ducer may be passed on to the seed buyer 
with lower prices. Perhaps most impor- 
tant—hand-detasseling inevitably results 
in some damage to the plants and some 
tassels are always skipped. It looks as 
if the final product will be of higher 
quality when the new process is used. 


Interested readers wanting to read 
more about the process may receive a 
copy of the bulletin describing it by writ- 
ing to The Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, P.O. Box 1106, New 
Haven. Ask for the publication by num- 
ber and name—Bulletin 550, “The Pro- 
duction of Hybrid Corn Seed Without 
Detasseling”’. 


NEELY TURNER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
CONN. AG. STATION 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 18 — Neely 
Turner, entomologist at The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
been appointed to the post of assistant 
director of the Station, it was announced 
today. The appointment, which comes 
from the Station Board of Control, be- 
comes effective January 1, 1952. 


Mr. Turner has been associated with 
the Station for 24 years, joining the staff 
in 1927 as an assistant entomologist. He 
became associate entomologist in 1943, 
and entomologist in 1950. During his 
Station career, he has become well known 
for his laboratory researches on the toxi- 
city of insecticides, as well as his devel- 
opment of control measures for several 
important vegetable insect pests. 


He is particularly well known for his 
work with the Mexican bean beetle, flea 
beetles and the European corn borer. 
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NEW RED RASPBERRY 
INTRODUCED AT MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station announces the introduction 
of a new red raspberry variety which 
has been named Early Red. 

Early Red originated at the South 
Haven Experiment Station from a cross 
between Lloyd George and Cuthbert 
(Lloyd George x Cuthbert) made in 
1931. Since then the variety has gone 
through a long testing period at the 
South Haven Station and a 10-year com- 
mercial test in the famous raspberry pro- 
ducing area near Benton Harbor. 

Plants of Early Red are upright, tall, 
vigorous, hardy, and very productive. 
Canes are numerous, moderately stocky, 
and quite thickly covered with stiff, 
sharp, reddish-brown prickles like those 
of Lloyd George. Leaves are large, 
ridged, dark green on the upper surface 
and very silvery underneath. 

The berries mature early and are 
large, round-conic, light red when first 


ripe turning rather dark when fully ripe. . 


The fruit separates from the torus 
rather easily. This is important as the 
berries are easy to pick while firm and 
harvesting can be done before the ber- 
ries are too soft and too dark. 

Early Red has inherited much of the 
excellent flavor of Cuthbert. 

The fruit withstands the canning proc- 
ess very well without crumbling. It 
freezes as well as Latham, the leading 
commercial red raspberry. 

No virus diseases have been found in 
test plantings of Early Red to date. 
However, this may be entirely a matter 
of chance and no immunity to such dis- 
eases is implied. 

The limited number of plants avail- 
able are being distributed among nurs- 
erymen specializing in raspberry plant 
production. This will insure a stock of 
plants for all at the earliest possible 
date. The Experiment Station has no 
plants for general distribution. 


“MARK WHERE YOU SPRAY” 

To prevent over-spraying, double- 
spraying or lack of complete coverage 
while spraying peas, beans, corn and 
other vegetables and fruits, or weeds, 
the Spra-White Chemical Co. of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is now marketing Spra- 
White, a low cost white water paint 
which mixes with spraying chemicals to 
mark the area sprayed. ‘Mark Where 
You Spray”. 

Spra-White has been thoroughly field 
tested and used over a four-year period 
in many spray applications. It mixes 
readily with chemicals and water. By 
using properly with spray materials, the 
droplets show white when dried on the 
leaf so there can be no doubt about cov- 
erage. Spra-White mixes with any weed 
killers or insecticides applied in a water 
mix, 

Additional information on Spra-White 
can be obtained from the manufacturer, 
together with information on methods of 
application. 
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and vegetables packed here. 
Hdecade this State has furnished nearly 


TIN CAN QUOTAS 


The National Production Authority 
December 29 continued its policy of 
authorizing canners to adjust their own 
quarterly quotas during 1952. Direction 
3 to Order M-25, the Metal Can Order, 
supersedes Direction 1 as amended May 
1 which is revoked. While the new pro- 
cedure does not provide more cans for 
the canner, it does give him a_ better 
opportunity to use the cans when he 
needs them. The base period remains at 
either 1949 or 1950 as the canner selects. 
Under Direction 3 he may use as a quar- 
terly packing base for the first quarter, 
that amount of cans determined by divid- 
ing the amount of cans used to pack a 
particular product during the base year 
by four. It further provides that if a 
canner has not used this method during 
the first quarter, and wishes to do so for 
the last three quarters of 1952, he may 
calculate his quarterly base, starting 
with the second quarter, by dividing the 
amount of cans used in the last three 
quarters of his base period by three. 
Similarly, if he has not used this method 
for the first two quarters, and wishes to 
do so for the last two quarters, he may 
calculate his quarterly base starting with 
the third quarter, and divide his base 
period third and fourth quarter can con- 
sumption by two. NPA cited the follow- 
ing hypothetical case: A packer used 
18,000 tin cans to package a certain 
product during the last three quarters 
of his base period year 1950. By divid- 
ing this total by three he arrives at the 
figure 6,000 cans, or the amount he may 
use during each of the last three quar- 
ters of 1952. If he used 9,000 cans during 
the third and fourth quarters of 1950, 
he may use 4,500 cans during each of the 
last two quarters of 1952. NPA empha- 
sized that any packer relying on any of 


' the foregoing methods of determination, 


must continue to use the same amount 


of cans during each of the succeeding 
quarters of the year. 


QMC TAKES 14% OF 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 

California farmers and canners fur- 
)nished an estimated 10,875,000 cases of 
canned fruits and vegetables to the 


Armed Forces during 1951, according to 
Ha joint report made by California Pro- 
)cessors and Growers, Inc. and the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Cannery Unions. 
» This was about 14 percent of all fruits 


In the past 


100,000,000 cases, or more than has ever 
been packed in a single year. The larg- 


Hest shipment was made in 1944 when 


j 28,527,000 cases went to the military, or 
almost one half the pack made that year. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


GLASS DESIGN LIMITATION | 
REVOKED 


The National Production Authority on 
December 29 ordered revocation of NPA 
Order M 51, issued March 31 and Sched- 
ule 1 of M 51 issued April 27 was also 
rescinded. Schedule 1 limited the pro- 
duction of glass containers to 42 simpli- 
fied designs. 

Concurrent with the announcement of 
the revocation, NPA issued a “container 
and Packaging Industry Report” for the 
third quarter of 1951. According to this 
report “the supply of containers and 
their demand are more nearly in balance 
now than at any time since June 1950.” 
Speaking specifically of glass containers, 
the report described the situation as 
“good”, and continued “some difficulty 
Was experienced in obtaining selenium 
and fluorspar, otherwise there was an 
adequate supply of raw materials.” 


PRICE RELIEF FOR 
CANNED FRESH PRUNES 


The Office of Price ‘Stabilization on 
December 27 restored a part of the re- 
cent price roll back which resulted from 
the calculation of ceiling prices for can- 
ned fresh prunes under the canned fruits 
ceiling price regulation, (CPR 56). 

Because of a sharp decline in the 
grower price of cannery prunes from 
1950 to 1951—$96 a ton to an estimated 
$55 to $60—canned prune ceiling prices 
established by CPR 56 were about 20 
percent below the freeze level of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

OPS said that while it believed the 
original canned prune ceilings under 
CPR 56 were “fair and equitable,” some 
canners had submitted price and cost 
data to support their claims that the 
lowered ceilings did not fully meet the 
requirements of the Capehart Amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. 

Accordingly, Supplementary Regula- 
tion 3 to CPR 56, allows canners to in- 
crease their ceilings under this regulation 
by specific amounts. Even with the 
allowable adjustments, canned prune 
ceilings will still be about 10 percent 
below GCPR prices. 

The specific amounts which may be 
added to CPR 56 ceilings are: 

No. 10 INSTITUTIONAL size cans, 
80 cents a dozen; No. 2% size, 25 cents 
a dozen; No. 2, 20 cents a dozen; No. 
303, 15 cents a dozen; No. 1 tall, 15 cents 
a dozen; No. 300, 15 cents a dozen; 8 
ounce sizes, 10 cents a dozen. 


The No. 2% size container, which rep- 
resents 70 percent of the canned prune 
pack, is the size most commonly: sold at 
retail. Even with the addition of the 
approximately 2 cents a container to the 
ceiling price of this size can of prunes, 


CAMPBELL, FMC EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTED DPA DEPUTY 


Defense Production Administrator 
Manly Fleischmann today announced the 
appointment of William L. Campbell, 
vice president of the Food- Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
California, as Deputy Administrator of 
DPA for Production, and Chairman of 
DPA’s Production Executive Committee. 
He will also act as special assistant and 
adviser to C. E. Wilson, Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, on special production 
problems. 

Mr. Campbell replaces Clay P. Bedford. 

As Chairman of the Production Execu- 
tive Committee, which has responsibility 
for supervising defense production sub- 
ject only to review by Mr. Fleischmann 
and the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
Mr. Campbell will exercise wide author- 
ity over all Government defense produc- 
tion programs. 

“Among his duties, Mr. Campbell will 
continue the very important job of re- 
viewing all production programs, in 
order to anticipate bottlenecks that may 
impede production. In the past, this de- 
tailed review has proved of inestimable 
value to the defense production program 
and has contributed greatly to the de- 
fense effort,”’ Mr. Fleischmann said. 

Mr. Campbell has had wide experience 
in industry and government, 


Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1892, he 
was graduated from Yale University in 
1913 with the degree of A.B. in mathe- 
matics and physics, and also attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
After leaving school he went to work for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
was for a time in charge of its passen- 
ger service. 

Later he was industrial consultant for 
several investment banking firms, includ- 
ing Curtis and Sanger of Boston and 
New York, and Lehman Brothers of New 
York, and was for a time Eastern Repre- 
sentative of the Railroad Division of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. For ten 
years—1932 to 1942—he was vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company of Cincinnati, in 
charge of the manufacturing department. 

From 1945 to 1951 he was head of the 
Food Technology Department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which included the biochemistry of nutri- 
tion and biochemical engineering. In 
1951 he took his present position with 
the Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. 


the ceiling will still be lower than GCPR 
prices, OPS emphasized. 

The supplementary regulation defines 
“prunes” to include purple plums, prune 
plums and Italian prunes. 
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MORRILL HEADS 
MAINE CANNERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Canners Association at Portland, Maine, 
December 4, Mr. George B. Morrill, Jr. 
of the well known firm of Burnham & 
Morrill Company, Portland, Maine, was 
named President of the Association. 
Other officers and section chairmen who 
make up the Board of Directors for 1952, 
include: 

Vice-President, Mr. Fred C. Black, 
Black & Gay, Canners, Inc., Thomaston, 
Maine; Secretary- Treasurer, Mr. F. 
Webster Browne, H. C. Baxter & Bro., 
Brunswick, Maine, (re-elected) ; Section 
Chairmen: Corn Section—Mr. Frederic 
H. Bird, Medomak Canning Co., Rock- 
land, Maine; Clam Section—Mr, J. Hollis 
Wyman, Jasper Wyman & Son, Mill- 
bridge, Maine; Blueberry Section—Mr. 
Karl K. Soule, Monmouth Canning Co., 
Portland, Maine; Stringless Bean Sec- 
tion—Mr. J. W. Hathaway, Hathaway 
Brothers, Columbia Falls, Maine. 


VIRGINIA CANNERS SCHOOL 


The 1952 Virginia Canners School will 
be held at the Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, March 24 and 25. The 
School is being sponsored by the Virginia 
Agricultural Extension Service and will 
have plant sanitation as its principal 
theme for 1952. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


In keeping with the defense program 
for food production in 1952, the Field- 
men of the Pennsylvania Canning Indus- 
try are gathering at Pennsylvania State 
College on Wednesday, January 9, for a 
three-day session planned to increase 
both yield and quality of vegetables for 
canning. The program is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association and Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Experts from eight states will bring 
last minute information to the Confer- 
ence on such varied subjects as disease 
control, insect control, cultural methods, 
new varieties, labor problems, new equip- 
ment, and so forth. Thirty-five speakers 
will bring the group up to date at this 
Sixth Annual Fieldmen’s Conference. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower, President of 
Pennsylvania State College, will address 
the group at their annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening, January 9. J. W. 
Fullerton, President of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, will be toastmaster 
for this affair. 

The Conference will close Friday, Janu- 
ary 11, with a session on the new Penn- 
sylvania soil-testing program and its 
application. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MARYLAND IFT 


At the next meeting of the Maryland 
Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, Friday, January 18, the new 
“end over end” Agitating Equipment for 
heating and cooling canned foods, as de- 
veloped by the Chain Belt Company of 
Milwaukee, will be discussed and illus- 
trated with moving pictures. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel Stafford, 
Baltimore, at 7:00 P.M. 

In February the Section will have Dr. 
Glenn King of the Nutrition Foundation 
as speaker, and in March the speaker 
will be Dr. B. I. Proctor of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Presi- 
dent-elect of the National IFT organiza- 
tion. Dr. Proctor will speak on the 
subject of “Sterilization of Food Prod- 
ucts by Radiation”. 


DINGEE SWITCHES TO 
MANUFACTURING 


John Dingee, formerly Assistant to the 
President of the Crown Can Company, 
has been appointed Assistant to the Vice- 
President in Charge of Manufacturing 
of the firm. Mr. Dingee is President of 
the “Forty-Niners’’, service organization 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association. 


DYKES ON HINES-PARK BOARD 


Charles E. Dykes, Controller of the 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Inc., of Ithaca, New York, has been 
added to the Board of Directors of 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., bringing the 
current Board to a total of 138. Mr. Dykes 
joined G. L. F. in 1939 serving succes- 
sively as Assistant Accountant and Ac- 
countant of the G. L. F. Holding Corpo- 
ration, and Accountant of the Marketing 
Division. He became Controller of the 
Exchange in 1946. 

Hines-Park will exhibit at the Atlan- 
tic City Convention and will headquarter 
in Parlor 1105 at the Ambassador Hotel, 
January 15 to 23. 


MERCHANDISING 
CONSULTATION 


Mason T. Rogers, who retired recently 
as packaging and merchandising director 
of Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
has announced the opening of a general 
merchandising consulting office. 

President of the Packaging Institute 
in 1947 and 1948, Mr. Rogers, a graduate 
engineer, is widely known in the mer- 
chandising field in which he has had 30 
years’ experience. He has devoted the 
past ten years to merchandising and 
packaging problems for Dewey and 
Almy, who will be one of his first clients. 
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ANCHOR HOCKING MOVES 
TERRA HAUTE OFFICE 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
Lancaster, Ohio, has moved its Terre 
Haute, Indiana Package Division Sales 
and Service Office to 704 Sycamore Build- 
ing, 19 S. 6th Street. The telephone 
number at the new location is Crawford 
9685. A. S. Swaney is Manager of the 
office. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The Quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during November totaled 
10,789,000 lbs. compared with 13,388,000 
lbs. in November last year and 1945-49 
average of 10,298,000 lbs. Quantity can- 
ned during first 11 months of this year 
totaled 158,259,000 lbs. compared with 
138,041,000 lbs. last year—an increase of 
15 percent, 


SCARLETT JOINS 
BROWN INSTRUMENT 


William J. (Bill) Scarlett; formerly 
associated with the Wallace & Tiernan 
Company, Inc. of Newark, New Jersey, 
has been appointed Food Industry Man- 
ager of the Brown Instrument Division 
of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company of Philadelphia. 


SHEA HEADS MATERIAL 
HANDLING INSTITUTE 


L. West Shea of the Union Metal Man- 
ufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, was 
elected President of the Material Han- 
dling Institute at the Annual Meeting 
held in New York December 12. Other 
officers elected are: John C. Mevius, 
American Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia, First Vice-President; and H. N. 
Palmer, Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
Watertown, Massachusétts, Second Vice- 
President. 


FOOD MANUAL 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND 


An English book dealing with the pres- 
ervation, transport and storage of food- 


stuffs will be published in January by © 
Edited 
by Dr. E. C. Bate-Smith and Mr. T. N. — 


the Cambridge University Press. 
Morris, this symposium is intended for 


producers, distributors, 
members, and economists. 


basic constituents of foods; quality in 


foods; micro-organisms; chemical mech- © 
anisms of spoilage; and the principles of 7 


food preservation. 
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WEBB BROWNE RECOVERING 


F. Webster Browne, veteran Secretary 
of the Maine Canners Association, re- 


- turned to his home on December 21 after 


exactly one month’s stay in the hospital. 
His many friends and associates will be 
pleased to hear he is feeling very well 
and looks fine, but not yet back to the 
office. Mr. Browne, who is Sales Man- 
ager of H. C. Baxter & Brother, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, will not be able to attend 
the Atlantic City Convention, but the 
Assistant Sales Manager, Arthur B, 
- Baxter and Colonel Robert F. Carter will 
- be at the Ritz-Carlton. Messrs. John 
' Baxter, Bruce White and John Baxter, 
Jr., and other personnel of the firm will, 
as usual, attend the Convention. 


CONTINENTAL VICE-PRESIDENT 
RETIRES 


J. S. Snelham, Vice-President in 
Charge of Finance, Continental Can 
Company, retired on January 1 and will 
be succeeded by Lawrence Wilkinson, 
who has been a Vice-President of the 
company since September 1951. Mr. 
Snelham will continue to serve as a con- 
sultant to the Chairman of the Board 
and President. He has been Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Finance since October 
1950. He joined the company in 1929 as 
Comptroller and became Vice-President 
and Comptroller in 1936. 


GIBBS APPOINTMENTS 


W. T. Dixon Gibbs, President of Gibbs 
_ & Company, Baltimore canners, has an- 
» nounced that in order to fill the vacancy 
caused by the sudden death of Oscar T. 
» Sewell, Winfield Moore will assume the 
) duties of purchasing the majority of the 
} company’s supplies, and will be assisted 
_ by Glenn Henderson, Director of Quality 
Control. Both Mr. Moore and Mr. Hen- 
derson will be in attendance at the Na- 
‘ tional Convention and will make their 


headquarters in Room 528 in the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. 


DEHYDRATED JELLY 


> American Brands, Inc., Redwood City, 

California, makers of TobyJell, a de- 
Jhydrated product that can be trans- 
formed into jelly in a few minutes, has 
jentered into a deal with Blair Holdings 
Corp, for handling the product in a na- 
Stional way. The Blair interests control 
»several grocery chains in California, in- 
ecluding the Lucky Store group. 


MRS. WILLIAM I. JAMES 


Mrs. William I. James, wife of W. I. 
ames, James & James, Eastville, Vir- 


ch @inia, tomato canners, died on December 


3. Her husband and W. I. James, Jr. 
burvive, 
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BOB WHITE HEADQUARTERS 


The Bob White Organization, which 
recently moved from Chicago to Miami, 
Florida, will maintain headquarters for 
the Atlantic City Convention at the 
Brighton Hotel, January 18 to 25. Dur- 
ing the Convention a number of brokers 
will be appointed for a new nationally 
advertised line of products from Central 
America and the West Indies. 


BARNES-TERRY ADDS TO STAFF 


Barnes-Terry Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania food brokers, has added 
Thomas T. Thomas and Harold J. Mit- 
chell to the retail merchandising staff. 


MORRIS APRIL HEADQUARTERS 


Morris April Brothers, fruit and vege- 
table growers, shippers and brokers of 
Bridgeton, New: Jersey, will maintain 
convention headquarters in the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, January 15 to 17, and in the 
Traymore Hotel January 18 to 24. 


GOODRICH 
AT THE CONVENTION 


George C. Goodrich Company, Buffalo, 
New York food brokers, will be located 
in Room 362 Brighton Hotel, January 18 
to 23 for the Convention. 


COLORADO bBKOKERS ELECT 


At a recent meeting of the Colorado 
Food Brokers Association the following 
officers were elected to serve for 1952: 
Jean N. Bistline, Bistline Brokerage 
Company, President; Frank E,. Ruble, 
Fred B. Ruble Company, Vice-President; 
and Thomas G. Barry, Jr., Barry Brok- 
erage Company, Secretary-Treasurer. 


-POCKRANDT PROMOTED 


Fred C. Pockrandt, previously canned 
foods buyer for Fred W. Albrecht Gro- 
cery Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
promoted to the post of chief buyer for 
the company, with responsibilities cover- 
ing the purchasing of all items. He is 
also executive vice-president of the com- 
pany, which operates a chain of 40 super 
markets in Akron and_ surrounding 
territory. 


DETROIT BROKERS ELECT 


At the December meeting of the De- 
troit Food Brokers Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1952: 
Ernest A. Sander, Baldwin & Squier, 
President; D. Preston Dozier, Dozier- 
Pond Company, Vice-President; William 
J. Mathews, Jr., W. J. Mathews Food 
Brokerage Company, Secretary - Treas- 
urer. 


LOUISVILLE BROKERS ELECT 


At the December meeting of the Louis- 
ville Food Brokers Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
1952; Stanley G. Voelker, Stanley G. 
Voelker Company, President; Robert 
Oppenheimer, Holloway - Oppenheimer 
Company, Inc., Vice-President; and C. 
R. Murphy, Murphy Brokerage Com- 
pany, Secretary-Treasurer. These offi- 
cers, together with the immediate Past 
President Oren M. Best, of the Kersting- 
Best Brokerage Company, will serve as 
the Board of Directors. George E. Adams 
was elected Sergeant-at-Arms. 


HEADS BROKER GROUP 


James A. Watson, of the All-State 
Brokerage Company, has been elected 
president of the Jacksonville Food Brok- 
ers’ Association, succeeding Granville E. 
Batey, Jr., of the Batey Brokerage 
Company. 


MOVES OFFICES 


The Woodside Company, Inc., food 
brokers, has moved to new quarters at 
107 Ocean Street, South Portland, Maine. 


HOUSTON BROKERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the Houston Food 
Brokers Association on December 5 the 
following officers were elected for 1952: 
H. G. Alexander, Jr., President; S. O. 
Shaffer, Vice-President; Tom Standley, 
Secretary; and Jim Folmar, Treasurer. 


OPENS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Robert J. Thomas, for the past 27 
years associated with two prominent food 
brokerage houses in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, will open his own business on Jan- 
uary 1 under the name of Thomas Brok- 
erage Company, Inc., with offices in the 
Hoffman Building, Louisville 2, covering 
Southern Indiana and Central Kentucky. 
Representatives will be in attendance at 
the Canners Convention with headquar- 
ters in the Ambassador Hotel. 


SEXTON SERVICES HELD 


Funeral services were held in Chicago 
December 31 for Mrs. John Sexton, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Sexton & Company, wholesale grocers, 
who died in Florida on December 28. The 
Chicago headquarters of the company 
and all of its branches were closed on 
December 31 in respect to the memory of 
Mrs. Sexton, who has been chairman of 
the company’s board since the death of 
her husband about 15 years ago. 


YEAR-END BONUS 


Beech-Nut Packing Company has paid 
a year-end bonus to all of its employees. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Turn of the year 
brings an active call for shipments and 
interest in replacement buying. Dis- 
tributors are keeping a sharp lookout 
for any unsold stocks of corn, tomatoes, 
kraut and other such items that might 
possibly turn up but offerings in these 
are difficult, indeed, to find. There is 
a definite feeling of firmness in the citrus 
juice market and prices are edging slow- 
ly upwards. There’s little market ac- 
tivity in fruits but the call for shipments 
is reported heavy. Canned salmon and 
sardines are on the quiet side due to lim- 
ited holdings, and there is little interest 
in tuna at this time. Tomatoes in the 
East and Midwest are apparently a thing 
of the past, with the limited holdings 
being held for regular customers. The 
California tomato market is holding well 
and there’s little pressure to sell, either 
whole tomatoes or tomato products. 


PACKS AND STOCKS—The Nation- 
al Canners Association this week issued 
statistics covering the 1951 pack of 
peaches and pears and the December 1 
stocks of apricots, peaches, pears, sweet 
and RSP cherries, as well as the Decem- 
ber 1 stock of peas and corn. Reports 
are summarized below. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
Compiled by National Canners Association 


1950-51 1951-52 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, August 6,466,680 373,375 
Pack 21,645,243 30,188,540 
Total Supply 28,111,923 30,561,915 
Stocks, December 1..................15,988,421 16,045,497 
Shipments during November 2,854,397 3,672,889 
Ship., August 1 to Dee. 1........ 12,123,502 14,516,418 


The corn figures speak for themselges. Total 
December 1 supply in East 2,773,186 cases; Mid- 


west 10,644,209 cases; West 2,628,102 cases. Total 
White 2,076,940, total Golden 13,968,557; total 
Cream Style 9,563,446; total Whole Kernel 
6,482,051, 
SIPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 

1950-51 1951-52 
COPryover, 2,141,400 1,110,783 
32,725,536 37,837,387 
Total Supplly 38,948,170 
Stocks, December 14,740,131 19,198,894 
Shipments during November 2,025,667 2,912,096 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1... 20,126,805 19,749,276 


Pea canners will recall that shipments 
of canned peas June 1 to October 1, 1951 
were some 2% million cases less than the 
same period last year. This was due, of 
course, to the combination of the Korean 
scare in 1950 and OPS muddling in 1951. 
During October of 1951 shipments were 
1 million cases more than the same 
month a year ago, and as seen by the fig- 
ures above, nearly a million more during 
November. It’s apparent that by the first 
of January shipments of canned peas 
for this season will exceed those of a 
year ago. And because of the tight situ- 
ation in corn, tomatoes and other items, 
there’s little pressure to sell on the part 
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MARKET NEWS 


of pea canners. December 1 stocks of 
peas were made up of 4,175,783 cases of 
Alaskas, and 15,023,111 cases of Sweets. 
The Midwest held approximately 12% 
million cases of the total, the West just 
over 5 million cases, New York and 
Maine 802,000 cases, and the Mid-Atlan- 
tic States 877,000 cases. 


CANNED PEACH PACK 


Compiled by National Canners Association, 
Canners League of California and 
Northwest Canners Association. 
Basis 214’s 


1950 1951 
Michigan 371,950 22,173 
Southeast 31,540 463,202 
Washington & 65,976 313,278 
California 16,094,179 *21,937,546 


* Revised. 

In actual cases the 1951 pack totaled 24,536,258 
cases compared to 17,715,838 cases in 1950. The 
1951 pack by can size—15,970,990 cases 21%4’s; 
3,703,363 cases 10’s; 1,960,664 cases 303’s; 1,289,- 
571 cases 8 oz.; 1,131,178 cases No. 1 T; 439,336 
eases 2’s; and 41,156 cases miscellaneous Tin and 
Glass. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
(Cases Basis 24/214) 


1950-51 1951-52 
Carryover, June 1.........ccccccccssees 2,542,000 625,000 
Pack 16,605,000 22,803,000 
Total Supply 23,428,000 
Stocks, December 1. 6,693,000 11,414,000 
Shipments During November 1,138,000 1,192,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1............ 12,454,000 12,014,000 


CANNED PEAR PACK 
Compiled by National Canners Association, 
Canners League of California and 
Northwest Canners Association. 
Basis—24/214’s 


1950 1951 
Washington-Oregon 3,538,144 3,737,964 
California 2,509,494 2,477,269 


In actual cases the 1951 pack totaled 7,895,450 
cases compared to 7,336,825 cases in 1950. By can 
size the 1951 pack—3,245,580 cases 214’s; 1,351,055 
cases 10's; 1,360,632 cases 303’s; 1,107,574 cases 
8 oz. ; 349,344 cases 2’s; 329,023 No. 1 T; 152,242 
cases miscellaneous. 


NOTE—On page 18 of the December 31 
issue of this publication, the California 
Pear pack was reported at 2,819,697 
cases converted to a 24/2% basis. It 
should have read 2,819,697 actual cases 
and 2,477,269 cases basis 24/24. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


1950-51 1951-52 

(Cases Basis 24/214) 
Carryover, June 1.......ccccccsseseees 597,000 605,000 
Pack 6,370,000 6,647,000 
Stocks December 1 «.. 3,945,000 4,807,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1.......... 3,022,000 2,445,000 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED APRICOTS 


1950-51 1951-52 
(Cases Basis 24/214) 
Carryover, June 540,000 115,000 
Pack 3,661,000 4,614,000 
Stocks December 1................00 1,427,000 1,918,000 
Shipments During Noveraber 260,000 286,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1.......... 2,774,000 2.811,000 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
SWEET CHERRIES 


1950-51 1951-52 

(Cases Basis 24/214) 
Carryover, June 316,000 55,000 
Pack 741,000 900,000 
Stocks, December 485,000 399,000 
Shipments during November 55,000 63,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1............ 572,000 556,000 


On December 1, Washington-Oregon held 364,- 
374 Actual cases, California 126,886 cases, other 
states 70,674 cases. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


’ 1950 1951 
Carryover, Fully 30,332 29,950 
Pack 5,022,951 4,672,041 
Total Supply 5,053,283 4,701,991 
Stocks, December 1,679,572 1,603,829 
Shipments during November 209,776 183,941 
Ship., July 1 to Dee. 1............ 3,373,711 3,098,162 


Of the total December 1 stocks, 1,147,408 cases 
were in 2s, 430,823 cases 10s’ and the balance 
miscellaneous sizes. 


Totaling up the five fruits all on the 
basis of 24%4’s except RSP cherries, which 
are in actual cases, canners held Decem- 
ber 1, 1951—20,142,000 cases, and they 
had shipped 20,921,000 cases up to the 
first of December. On the same date 
1950 canners held 14,230,000 cases and 
had shipped a much larger percentage— 
22,196,000 cases. 


PACIFIC OYSTERS — The following 
letter dated December 29 indicates an 
apology is in order to the Pacific Oyster 
Industry. We’ll try to mend our ways 
in the future: 


Attention: Editor, Canned Food Prices 
Dept. 
Dear Sir: 

We of the Pacific Oyster industry out 
here on the West Coast have, for some- 
time, been acutely conscious of an omis- 
sion in the listings on your Canned Food 
Prices page. 

Under the Fish section you have in- 
termittently carried canned Gulf oyster 
quotations. Just now the Gulf oyster 
canners are inactive, awaiting resump- 
tion of canning in January, and Canning 
Trade is not publishing any current 
prices on canned oysters. 

In an effort to gain recognition for 
what we consider an established canning 
industry, we respectfully direct your at- 
tention to the Pacific Oyster industry. 
During the last twenty years this busi- 
ness has developed from the experimen- 
tal stages to a flourishing trade, pres- 
ently producing from one-quarter to 
one-third of the nation’s oysters. 

Production of Pacific oyster products 
has now developed to the point where 
fresh and frozen Pacific oysters enjoy 
wide distribution throughout the West- 
ern States from September through June 
of each year, and canned Pacific oysters 
are advertised and sold nationally twelve 
menths out of every year. 


To amplify this statement, I will use 
our own firm as an example to illustrate 
the advertising media and sales methods 
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employed in distributing canned Pacific 
oyster products. We have within the last 
two years, carried advertisements in the 
New Yorker, Esquire, Life, Sunset, 
Gourmet, Telefood, and other national 
magazines. We have sponsored telecasts 
in Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York. We have em- 
ployed radio and newspaper advertising 
in 35 major cities throughout the United 
States, and are represented in each of 
these cities by established resident brok- 
ers who are active members of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn. We carry 
local warehouse stocks in each of these 
cities, and our products appear on retail 
shelves nationally every month of the 
year. 

A number of competitive firms follow 
the same general business methods out- 
lined above in distributing their canned 
Pacific oyster products in the national 
market. 

In view of the above information do 
you not believe that we of the Pacific 
oyster industry are justified in asking 
you to consider the addition of canned 
Pacific oysters to your Canned Food 
Prices page in the Canning Trade? 

The average market quotations on can- 
ned Pacific oysters, as of this oi are: 
24/10 oz. Fancy Whoie Pacific Oysters... dz. 
24/714 oz. Faney Whole Pacific Oysters...... .50 dz. 
24/7% oz. Cut Pacific Oysters... 75 dz. 
24/314 oz. Smoked Pacific Oy eters.. . 5.50 dz. 

(f.o.b. plants, West Coast) 

Thanking you for your consideration 

of this request, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
E. H. BENDIKSEN Co. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Outlook For °52 Depends Largely On OPS 
Action—Buyers Need Replacement Toma- 
toes—Maryland Spinach Offered—Peas Un- 
changed As Merchandising Plans Develop— 
Interest In Corn-—Mixed Vegetables Offered 
—FPick Up In Applesauce Movement—Cran- 
berry Sauce Packers Back In Market—Citrus 
Advanced—Marking Time On Fruits—Little 
Interest In Salmon—Tuna Slow—Good 
Export Call For Sardines. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Jan. 3, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
trade here is off to a slow start in the 
new year, but this reflects a normal holi- 
day slackness, rather than basic condi- 
tions. Year-end inventorying will be fol- 
lowed by replacement buying, and the 
trading pace is expected to quicken even 
before the trade packs up and moves on 
to Atlantic City for the conventions. 
Holdings of many vegetables are in need 
of augmenting, it is reported, and dis- 
tributors are also looking over their fruit 
assortments so they will be in position 
to dicker with canners at the Atlantic 
City meeting. 


THE OUTLOOK — Nothwithstanding 
the continued gripes anent shrinking 
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margins, the trade apparently had a fair 
year during 1951, reflecting to a con- 
siderable degree the earnings marked 
up during the first half of the year. Out- 
look for 1952, according to most market 
observers, favors a continued heavy, and 
possibly increasing, volume of sales, with 
the profit position hinging largely upon 
whatever moves OPS may make to lib- 
eralize the existing mark-up structure. 
Some such action is reputedly in the 
offing. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are in need of 
replacements on standard tomatoes, and 
the market is still rather barren of offer- 
ings. Southern standard 1s were re- 
ported offered in a limited way during 
the week at $1.1214, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
nery. In the case of 303s, 2s, and 10s, 
however, canners remained withdrawn 
from the market. Buyers are hopeful 
that canners, after taking stock of their 
position at the year-end, may come up 
with some clean-up lots. Meanwhile, 
however, California continues to offer 
the principal source of supply. 


SPINACH — Some Maryland packers 
are offering spinach for prompt ship- 
ment, with the market well held at $1.60 
for fancy 2s, $2.00 for 2%s, and $7.25 
for 10s. Buying interest has slackened 
a little, however. 


PEAS—Pea canners are launching a 
number of cooperative merchandising 
programs this year in an effort to stimu- 
late consumption. Marketwise, there was 
no change in the situation this week. 
Buyers are still interested in top grades 
in the smaller sieves, but are not inclined 
to take on additional supplies of stand- 
ards in any volume. 


CORN — Considerable buying interest 
exists, both on 2s and 303s, on fancy 
corn, but with very little to be had, trad- 
ing is necessarily slow. 


MIXED VEGETABLES—Buyers are 
showing a little more interest in mixed 
vegetables, and offerings out of Mary- 
land are reported at $1.40 on fancy 303s 
and $1.50 on 2s, with standards listing 
at $1.00 and $1.15, respectively. 


APPLESAUCE — Distributors report 
some pick-up in the movement of apple- 
sauce, but buyers are not stocking ahead 
to any extent. Fancy sauce is reported 
available at Virginia and Maryland 
plants on the basis of $1.05-$1.10 on 
3038s, $1.15-$1.20 on 2s, and $5.75-$6.00 
on 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — New Jersey 
canners have resumed quoting cranberry 
sauce, following their withdrawal a few 
weeks ago, forced by a sharp run-up in 
price for the raw fruit, and a heavy de- 
mand from fresh shippers. Prompt ship- 
ment strained sauce is now listed at 
$1.85 for 3808s and $12.00 for 10s, at 
canneries. 


CITRUS — Leading Florida canners 
have advanced prices for new _ pack 
orange juice, bringing the unsweetened 
to 97% cents for 2s and $2.15 for 46- 
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ounce, with sweetened at 95 cents and 
$2.10. Some sellers were still offering 
below these figures, but the market was 
showing a tendency to move up, on rising 
raw stock costs. Blended juice listed at 
90 cents for 2s and $1.95 for 46-ounce, 
on both sweetened and _ unsweetened, 
while for grapefruit juice, the market 
listed at 82% cents for 2s and $1.80 for 
46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit sections are 
held at $1.671%% cents by leading sellers, 
with choice at $1.5714-$1.6214, while cit- 
rus salad 2s command $2.40, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — California 
and Northwestern canners are expected 
to have complete data on carryover hold- 
ings in time for trading sessions at 
Atlantic City later in the month. Mean- 
while, buyers are content to mark time 
on the fruit deal until they have an 
opportunity to get together with the 
packers. 


SALMON — Notwithstanding a 
strengthening market situation on the 
Coast, reflecting the increasingly sold-up 
position of the market on 1951 pack, 
little buying interest in salmon was re- 
ported locally during the week. Top 
grades, which are heavy sellers in the 
New York trading area, are about sold 
up in first hands, and distributors will 
have to get along on their current hold- 
ings, eked out with any resale offerings 
they may pick up. Pinks and chums, 
however, are increasingly coming in for 
attention here as features in self-service 
supers. 


TUNA—New buying of tuna for coast 
shipment continues slow, buyers gener- 
ally having covered prompt and nearby 
requirements prior to the price advance 
of late December. Coast packers, how- 
ever, continue to show firm price views, 
and the tuna market is giving definite 
indications of emerging from the dol- 
drums. 


SARDINES—No price changes devel- 
oped this week, either on the Coast or 
in Maine. Trading volume locally was 
limited, but coast advices noted a con- 
tinued good export call for all grades of 
sardines. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Little Cause For Pessimism In New Year— 

Pineapple Sales Have Been Heavy—Citrus 

Sales Light — Corn At Standstill — Getting 

Shipping Instructions On Peas—Applesauce 
Sales Off—Fruits Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 3, 1952 
THE SITUATION—As we start oper- 
ations for another year the situation 
generally, as far as the food business is 
concerned, is excellent with little cause 
for pessimism. Distributors at both 
wholesale and retail levels report a good 
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movement of all canned foods with indi- 
cations such conditions will continue for 
some time. Canners are viewing the fu- 
ture with optimism as sales, in most 
cases, have been good so far this year 
and with only one or two exceptions mar- 
kets are very firm. Total income and 
employment is reaching toward record 
levels and with a tremendous defense 
program just beginning to really get 
under way it appears there is nothing to 
worry about from a financial standpoint. 
It is true distributors are being squeezed 
by unfair price markups but there is 
hope the OPS will eventually recognize 
the problem and make the necessary ad- 
justments. In any event the trade are 
looking forward to the New Year with 
confidence, 


PINEAPPLE — After a very slow 
start pineapple is now moving much bet- 
ter and sales here have been heavier 
than they have been at any time since 
prices were named on the summer pack. 
The recent slash in prices on pineapple 
juice seemed to stimulate things con- 
siderably and then too pineapple never 
did advance in price to the same extent 
as most competitive fruit items which 
fact may finally have been recognized by 
the consumer. Recent heavy sales have 
led some canners to report certain sizes 
and grades as sold out. Now that the 
winter pack has begun processors are 


expected to concentrate on those items 
in an effort to balance stocks. 


CITRUS—Sales of citrus have been 
extremely light since the pack began in 
Florida as the trade still have no confi- 
dence in the market and have confined 
their buying to the bare minimum to bal- 
ance inventories. Prices are still un- 
changed from last week although heavy 
packing continues and the trade are won- 
dering if, under such conditions, the in- 
dustry can hold firm. They have no 
intentions of even considering forward 
buying until they find out. 


CORN — Outside of several thousand 
cases of 303 so called fancy cream style 
golden corn sold here recently the market 
is at a complete standstill, at least from 
the standpoint of new sales. Buyers are 
ordering out supplies of corn where they 
have been protected by contracts at 
prices varying from $1.60 to $1.65 but 
little or nothing is offered on the open 
market. One or two small lots of 303 
extra standard cream style was offered 
here last week at $1.50 and was quickly 
sold. Nothing else of any grade or in 
any size is offered for sale. 


PEAS — This market is pretty quiet 
and buying is routine, although Wiscon- 
sin canners had reported a great many 
shipping instructions to be handled im- 
mediately after the turn of the year. The 


one jtem in heavy demand is No. 10 tins 
of standard 4 sieve Alaskas but as usual 
in a case like this nothing is available. 
A few canners still have some extra 
standard fours in tens at $7.25 which 
will probably have to be used as a sub- 
stitute. Standard fours in 303 tins are 
still available at $1.15 with 3s at $1.20 
while fancy sweets are selling at $1.60. 
Despite a heavy pack canners are show- 
ing no pressure to sell. 


APPLESAUCE—Sales have fallen off 
considerably since the early season rush 
was in evidence when buyers were trying 
to cover ahead at lower prices. Some 
sales out of New York are reported this 
week at $1.10 for fancy 303s and $6.00 
for tens. Canners are making an @ffort 
to convince OPS higher ceiling j-rices 
should be permitted due to iner:ased 
costs but their chances of succes are 
rather forlorn. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Very little 
to report here as at this time of the year 
activity consists mainly of obtaining 
shipping instructions for shipment after 
the turn of the year. Most fruits are in 
good shape and have moved fairly well 
with the exception of cocktail and Bart- 
lett pears and just recently some easi- 
ness was noted on the latter item. Cock- 
tail prices are still firm at original oven- 
ing levels. 


ably than ever before! 


well. 


STOP WASTE! 


INSTALL LANGSENKAMP 
3-WAY VALVE 


Provides positive one-point control 
of tank contents. Eliminates possibility 
of waste caused by accidental re- 
leasing of old-time plugs. 
Langsenkamp’s three-way valve, 
there is absolutely no seepage after 
short uses 
valve — provides full flow of product. 
Easily installed and saves time as 


LANGSENKAMP —the BEST BUY in Tomato Canning Equipment 


The Langsenkamp line of tomato canning equipment is 
famous the country over because it pays for itself ! 
tremendous savings, lower production costs, and higher 
quality product available through use of Langsenkamp 
equipment enables today’s canner to operate more profit- 


The 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Obtains sweeter, more palatable pro- 
Eliminates the off-flavor juice 


duct. 


With 


no restriction in 


Position No. 1—All positions closed 
Position No. 2—Straight through. 
Position No. 3—To waste line. 


from cores and green portions. 
Break is recommended to obtain a pro- 
duction of 100 gal. per minute on 
Model “A” Extractor, and 25 gal. per 
minute on Model “B” Extractor. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Hot- 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Mixed Reactions As New Year Begins—Im- 
proved Movement In Dry Beans Expected— 
Heavy Movement Of Fruits To Date—Pres- 
sure To Move Asparagus—Citrus Advanced 
— Balanced Stocks Green Beans — Salmon 
Seasonally Slow—Light Holdings Of Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 3, 1952 


THE OUTLOOK—With 1951 now at 
an end, the canning trade is showing 
rather mixed reactions as to the outlook 
for the new year. While it is acknowl- 
edged that a heavy volume of business 
has been booked in recent months, and 
one well in keeping with the very large 
size of packs in general, there is a seg- 
ment of the trade that is showing some 
disappointment. This is made up almost 
exclusively of the smaller canners, some 
of whom have been in business but a 
comparatively short time and many of 
whom packed numerous items for the 
first time in the year just ended. These 
canners are holding a larger percentage 
of their packs than are the larger inter- 
ests and are becoming more and more 
anxious to make sales. Minor reductions 
in price are being reported to move some 
lines, but lists in general are being well 
maintained. More canners and brokers 
than usual are heading for the Atlantic 
City meetings and there are high hopes 
that the trips will result in the booking 
of considerable business, even if this is 
not the real function of trade conven- 
tions. 


DRY BEANS—tThe market for Cali- 
fornia dry beans continues quiet but it 
is known that many canners and dealers 
have comparatively light stocks on hand 
and an improved movement is expected 
in January. In San Francisco, Small 
Whites are offered at $7.90-$7.95 for 
U.S. No. 1, with Pinks priced at $8.15- 
$8.25 and Red Kidneys at $13.50. It is 
noted here that canners are buying a 
wider range of varieties than in past 
years. 


FRUITS — Most canners and brokers 
agree that there has been a _ splendid 
movement of California fruits to date, 
with fruit cocktail probably making the 
poorest showing. Much of the business 
on this item in recent weeks has been at 
$3.50 for No. 2% choice, and $3.70 for 
fancy, but there have been other sales 
at 10 cents higher. The demand for 
fruits-for-salad, on the other hand, has 
been quite brisk with No. 2%s fancy 
moving at $4.50. Almost the full list of 
pears is to be found, but the most desir- 
able counts, in both fancy and choice, are 
not easy to locate. Fancy No. 2%s are 
priced largely at $4.30, with choice 
slightly below $4.00. An increased call 
has been noted of late for No. 1s, in both 
choice and standards. Apricots are held 
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and sold at wider ranges in price than 
most fruits in the list. Sales of fancy 
No. 2%s have been made at $3.70 and 
down to $3.35, with choice largely at 
$3.25-$3.30. Cling peaches are moving 
at $3.05-$3.10 for fancy No. 2%, and 
$2.80-$2.85 for choice. Elberta peaches 
in this size sell at $3.90-$4.00 for fancy 
and $3.15 for choice. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners of asparagus 
are commencing to put on a little pres- 
sure to move stocks, since it will not be 
long before the fresh item makes an ap- 
pearance in the market. Last year, the 
first receipts in the local market were 
listed early in January. Some operators 
are commencing to voice the opinion that 
this is the year to call a halt to the 
steady rise in prices to growers. They 
point to the falling off in the demand for 
white and the growing production of all 
green in other parts of the country. 
Prices are declared to be out of line with 
other vegetables, with sales falling off in 
some territories, as a result. Green tip- 
ped and white in Colossal, Mammoth and 
Large, are offered at $3.90 for spears in 
No. 2, with all green in these sizes priced 
at $4.60. 


CITRUS—Prices have been advanced 
on citrus juices and grapefruit sections 
of Florida pack in this market. Grape- 
fruit juice is being quoted at 87% cents 
for No. 2s and $1.90 for 46 oz., with or- 
ange juice at $1.05 and $2.25, respec- 
tively. Grapefruit sections are priced in 
the new list at $1.75 for No. 2s and $1.00 
for buffet, with broken sections in No. 2s 
priced at $1.60. 


GREEN BEANS—Canners are going 
into the new year with quite substantial 
stocks of green beans in both California 
and the Pacific Northwest. In contrast 
with some recent years, these stocks are 
fairly well balanced. Some sales below 
lists are being reported, but these are by 
no means general, and it has not been 
established that they have served to 
stimulate business. 


SALMON—While canned salmon has 
been moving rather slowly of late, this 
is nothing unusual for the end-of-the- 
year period. Quoted prices are largely 
as follows: Hand-filled chinook halves, 
$19.00- $20.00, with machine-filled halves, 
$18.00-$19.00; chinook 1s tall, $26.00; 
chum, halves, $10.00; No. 1 tall, $17.00- 
$17.50; coho, halves, $13.00-$15.00; No. 1 
tall, $25.00; pink halves, $12.50; No. 1 
tall, $21.00; red halves, Copper River, 
$19.00; Alaska, $18.00; No. 1 tall, Alas- 
ka, $31.00-$32.00; sockeye halves, hand- 
filled, $20.00, and machine-filled, $19.00. 
A few items are held at full ceiling 
prices, but most are to be had at $1.00 to 
$2.00 a case less. 


SARDINES—California sardines are 
in an exceptional position, with stocks 
light and prices high and the season 
drawing to an end. Prices are without 
change and it would appear that stocks 
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will be off the market long before the | 


new season opens next fall. Catches con- © 


tinue very light, with stormy weather ~ 
having an adverse effect on operations. — 
Canners advise that fish reduction inter- — 
ests, who have contributed so heavily to — 


depleting the sardine population, are now 
shifting their attention to other bait fish 
and are applying for licenses to take 
anchovies. The packing of anchovies is 
being carried on by some canners of sar- 
dines and these are pointing out that the 
population of this fish is not large enough 
to supply a reduction industry. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Holidays Continue To Hold Up Production— 
Ready Plants For Oyster Canning. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 3, 1952 


SHRIMP—tThe fishermen of this sec- 
tion have been more or less going 
through the hangover period of their 
New Year celebration this week. Of 
course, the fishermen are no different in 
this respect than many others. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing December 21, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,260 barrels, including 1,259 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,233 barrels, in- 
cluding 657 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 115 barrels, including 60 barrels 
for canning; Apalachicola, Florida, 82 
barrels and Texas 6,275 barrels, making 
a total of 9,965 barrels, which is 3,756 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 368,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,651,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were 2,208,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The canneries of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 5,192 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending December 22, 
1951, which brought the pack for the 
season to 545,970 standard cases, as com- 
pared to 540,766 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 

No change in the price of canned 
shrimp has been reported, hence the price 
remains $3.00 per dozen for small; $3.20 
for medium; $3.50 for large; and $3.90 
for jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS—The peak of oyster con- 
sumption having been reached and 
passed, the demand for the bivalves is 
expected to dwindle down from now on, 
as the sale’ of raw oysters drops after 
the Christmas holidays. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing December 21, 1951 were: Louisiana 
6,751 barrels; Mississippi 256 barrels; 


Alabama 357 barrels; Alapachicola, | 


Florida 351 barrels; making a total of 


7,715 barrels, which is 2,110 more barrels J 


oysters than were produced last week. 
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HEINZ PROMOTION 
(Continued from Page 7) 


pointed out that the “All Star Values” 
schedule delivers enough papers in the 
country’s top 695 counties, which do 74.6 
percent of the retail food sales, to reach 
nine out of ten families. 


During February, every one of Heinz’ 
5500 billboards, both 24-sheets and three- 
sheets, will carry the campaign message 
in 847 communities from. coast to coast. 


- Each billboard will employ the basic art- 
- work and theme of the entire promotion. 


On February 15, Heinz will utilize the 


billboard design for reproduction as a 


full color spread in Life Magazine. 


A complete set of point-of-sale ma- 
terial has been prepared to create a spe- 
cial sale atmosphere in markets of every 
size. The store displays pick up the bill- 


board design, as well as the Life spread 
- and enable each store to identify itself 


with the national promotion. 


Among the point-of-sale material of- 


ferred will be window posters, individual 


over-the-wire pennants, starring eight 
varieties, effective shelf talkers and stack 
talkers. An assortment of practical news- 
paper mats will be available for grocers’ 
newspaper ads or handbills. 


Maxon, Ine., of Detroit is the Heinz 
advertising agency. 


LINK-BELT APPOINTS CARSON 


L. J. Carson, former General Manager 
of Link-Belt Company’s Minneapolis 
plant, resigned from his position as Price 
Executive of Machinery Branch of the 
Industrial Materials and Manufactured 
Goods Division of O.P.S. in Washington, 
D. C., December 31, 1951, and has been 
named General Manager of Link-Belt’s 
new Colmar, Pennsylvania plant. This 
plant is now under construction and is 
scheduled to be in operation during the 
last quarter of 1952. 

Mr. Carson started his career with 
Link-Belt in the engineering department 
of the San Francisco plant in 1935, and 
advanced to Chief Engineer of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Division. Subsequently he 
served as Chief Engineer of the Chicago 
Caldwell plant, and as General Manager 
of the company’s Minneapolis plant. In 
March, 1951 he was given a leave of ab- 
sence to accept the position with the 
O.P.S. 


UTAH FRUIT CROPS 
SHOW BIG GAIN 


Utah’s crop of peaches, apricots and 
apples showed substantial increases this 
year over the average harvest in the 
decade of the 1940’s. 

The comparison between the size of 
this year’s crop, as estimated by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
previous years’ harvests, was made by 
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RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


the American Can Company, which 
operates a plant at Ogden. 

The company points out that this 
year’s peach crop of 983,000 bushels was 
about 29 percent above the average for 
1940-49 and 7.6 times larger than last 
year’s 130,000 bushels. 

Apricots showed even more bounce 
over last year. The state’s 6,400-ton crop 
this year was only slightly above normal 
but was 16 times greater than the 1950 
harvest of 400 tons. 

Apples also gained; the harvest of 
493,000 bushels compared with a 10-year 
average of 459,00 bushels and 282,000 
bushels last year according to the fed- 
eral crop reports, 

The state’s pear crop jumped from 30,- 
000 bushels last year to 158,000 in 1951 
but was slightly below the 164,000-bushel 
average for 1940-49. 


GOLDEN CITRUS MOVES 
The sales offices of Golden Citrus 
Juices, Inc., formerly located in Los An- 
geles, have been moved to the plant of 
the company at 130 West Santa Fe Ave., 
Fullerton, California. 


ACOSTA DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGER 


A. R. (Al) Acosta has been appointed 
Northern California District Sales Man- 
ager of the Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation. 


Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


January 7, 1952 


HAMMER 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
ROCHESTER, 
Ll, 19/2 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
3.90 
BEANS, StrINcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.8 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz 
No. 308 
No. 
No. J 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303............000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
6.50 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 808 2.28% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... ..1.9214 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........1.45 
1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzarRKs 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.171% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 Sv. 1.75 
4 sv. 


303. 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 363 


Tiny 2.45-2.60 
1.80-2.00 
.1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
No. he 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
BOR. 75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ......000 -70 
No. 3038 1.0715 


CANNED 


5.50 
Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ .75 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
Ex. Std., No. 1.421%4)-1.45 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303. 1.35-1.40 
Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
Withdrawn 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2%.........Nominal 
.-1.65-1.70 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 OB... Nominal 
1.60 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std, 3 sv., 8 -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 8v., No. 808 2.35-2.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

BOB: 1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1,25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303..........0000+ 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.20 
4 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.65 

1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -85 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.80 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 


FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.9214-2.00 


No. 21% 2.20 2.30 

Fey., Dry, No. 246 

No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%4- .90 
-974%4-1.00 
1.25-1.27% 
No. 10 4.25-4.30 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 21% 1.65-1.70 

Te. BOS 1.12% 
No, 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, .Fey., No. 2........cccecssee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 ae 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No, 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Texas, Std., 8 oz. .......... 

No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., No. 10 

No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 244, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 575-6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%............8.85-3.70 
11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 0011.75 


CHERRIES 
B.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 10.75 © p 
Calif., R.A., Fey., Now 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice No. 2% 4.80 
Std.. No. 2% 4.55 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 1.30-1.3244 
No. 2% 3.70-3.80 © 
No. 10 13.40 © 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2%4 3.50-8.60 
PEACHES 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 1 1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
7.35 
PEARS ; tc 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
No. 2% 4.25-4.50 St 
No. 2% 3.75-8.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE it 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 SC 
No. 10 12.40 | Cc 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 @., 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 65 
No. 2% 3.00 9 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 q M 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED th 
Fla., No. 2 90 & 
46 oz. 1.95 Ww 
No. 10 4.00 . 
GRAPEFRUIT ‘ti 
Fla., No. 2 82% Fm 
46 oz, 1.80 
No. 10 3.75 | bi 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.10-2.15 al 
No. 10 4.25-4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% W 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 © 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25 
N.Y., Fey., No, 1.20-1.30 
46 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 ; 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR 
Alaska, Red, No. 1. T......31.00-32.00 
18.00-19.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 25.00) | 
1's 12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 17.00-17.50 
10.00 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 4 
Tomato Sauce 9.00-9.50 
No. 1, Nat. 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 t} 
TUNA—PER CASE Be: 
Fey, White Meat, 14’s......13.25-14. 00 
Std. 11 ‘50 TI 
Chunks & Flakes 10.50 
Grated 9.00 
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